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differences are not logically more important than their similarity. 
In particular, history is not thus accounted for. The historical 
interest in events as unique appears to be a different kind of interest 
from that in processes which are indefinitely repeated, even though 
both may equally be processes. The fact is that Dr. Strich over- 
estimates the logical differences between the generalizations of 
biology and psychology on the one hand and those of the physical 
sciences on the other. It is indeed true that the former do not concern 
' timeless ' elements but only the repetitions of temporal unities. But 
the laws of timeless elements do not have a sort of generality at large, 
as he seems to suppose. They are hypothetical statements of some- 
thing that is universally true under certain conditions. What these 
conditions are is not determined a priori but by the needs of the 
science. If, then, it should be necessary, as Dr. Strich supposes, to 
assume the organism as a category, certain propositions might be 
universally true under the conditions imposed by that category. Such 
propositions would then be logically similar in nature to the laws of 
mechanics, even though they carried a teleological implication, and 
the relations expressed would be as 'timeless' as those between two 
atoms. The same is true of psychological generalizations. The more 
fundamental distinction would then lie, as Rickert maintains, between 
these efforts to generalize, from whatever point of view, and the 
historical interest which aims to express the individuality of its 
subject matter in a series of unique values. 

George H. Sabine. 
The University of Missouri. 

A History of Philosophy. By Frank Thilly. New York, Henry 

Holt and Company, 1914. — pp. xv, 612. 

The idea of an orthodox philosophy is, to use Berkeley's phrase, a 
manifest repugnancy, and nothing is more abhorrent to the spirit 
of philosophy than the attempt to give the student the one tenable 
theory of the universe; as nothing is more distressing to a teacher 
than to have his pupil bolt his ideas and regurgitate them, on demand, 
for inspection. So, in spite of the familiar criticisms, which recur at 
regular intervals, the introduction to philosophy by way of its history 
remains the best method of approach, for it is the only way in which 
a student has any chance of being protected from the prejudices of 
his instructor. Prejudices may, indeed, peep through the cloak of 
impartiality in which the historian hides, but a free use of the sources 
will minimize their influence. One sends a student to the history of 
philosophy that he may sojourn for a while in the worlds of those 
whose vision has been broadest, in order that he may be able to face 
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present day problems from the vantage ground of the history of 
thought, — just as the much traveled man when he returns home is 
able to view his native land and its problems in larger perspective. 
The history of philosophy is a cure of the provincialism which comes 
from isolation in time, — in one's own time, and from isolation in some 
little hamlet of the world of mind. The value of the study is obvious, 
its aim clear, but, where is one to find a suitable textbook? I suppose 
every one's experience here is pretty much the same. One tries one 
book after another, and is never quite satisfied with any. And so a 
new history of philosophy by Professor Thilly, who is already so well 
known as a past master in the art of clear exposition, is sure to receive 
a ready welcome from all teachers of the subject, and to be given a 
fair trial. 

Many of the virtues of the work are apparent at a glance. Professor 
Thilly has, with a large measure of success, lived up to his own deter- 
mination to preserve an impartial and objective attitude, and to keep 
his own views from obtruding into his discussions. Only once in a 
while does he forget himself and let the critic get the upper hand, as 
in his treatment of John Stuart Mill. He has, moreover, in dealing 
with the different philosophers, continually sought to emphasize those 
of their views which were historically most significant in determining 
the course of philosophic thought. This is what a history of philos- 
ophy must do if it is not to be a mere record of the placita philoso- 
phorum, which is what too many historians, with the Teutonic concep- 
tion of thoroughness, have given us, — as dreary a business as Homer's 
catalogue of ships, and quite as futile. And so Professor Thilly has 
succeeded in bringing out the continuity of the development of 
philosophy without distorting the views of the philosophers. Most 
histories of philosophy are either histories with a purpose, the purpose, 
namely, of establishing the historian's own philosophy as the sum of 
the wisdom of the ages; or else they give us a succession of philosophies 
which resemble kaleidoscopic pictures, each pretty after its fashion, 
all intricate and more or less fantastic, and none very definitely 
related to what goes before and what comes after. Professor Thilly 
has hit the happy mean. 

It is another excellent feature of this work that it brings the history 
of philosophy up to date. Many of the philosophers who have become 
influential in recent times have indeed to be summarily presented; 
but nowhere is Professor Thilly's skill more manifest than in the way 
in which he succeeds in packing the gist of the matter into a few pages 
or paragraphs, and putting his reader forthwith at the angle of vision 
of the philosopher in question. Curiously enough, he seems more 
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successful in doing this in the case of the philosophers whose views are 
opposed to his own than of those who are his brothers in the faith. 
For example, to represent Professor Royce as a mere continuer of 
Hegel, is misleading and inaccurate. Professor Royce has recently 
put himself on record in definite protest against this slander. 

Last, but not least of its virtues, the book is written throughout 
in a simple, clear, definite, straightforward style. 

Professor Thilly gives approximately half of the book to modern 
philosophy, a quarter to ancient, and a quarter to medieval (including 
the Renaissance). In assigning so large a proportion of space to the 
middle ages the conscience of the historian has been satisfied at the 
expense of the serviceableness of the work as an introductory textbook. 
Nothing can, indeed, be more unjustifiable than the cavalier way in 
which the whole medieval period is all too frequently disposed of in 
non-Catholic texts. Yet one may well question the wisdom of 
giving a quarter of the book to that period, and for this reason: the 
way of life, and the fashions of thought, in the middle ages make the 
medieval mind far more remote from us than the Greek. To under- 
stand the greatness of that period, to appreciate the vitality of its 
thinking, one must literally soak in its atmosphere; one must bring 
to life again the experience of which the medieval philosophers were 
the interpreters, and this means a thorough study of the whole his- 
torical, social, political, religious and intellectual setting. Apart 
from this, one is pretty sure to carry away the old prejudices, that the 
medieval philosophers spent their time in idle and profitless debate, 
and in the spinning of hyper-subtle distinctions. Failing such an 
exhaustive study, one had better be content to sample the medieval 
mind by extensive reading in one or more of its representative writers. 

This may seem an ungracious criticism, for what Professor Thilly 
has undertaken to do he has accomplished with rare skill. But looking 
at the matter from the point of view of the teacher in search of text- 
books, I could wish that the work had been published in two volumes, 
sold separately. The section devoted to the modern period is by 
far the best part of the book from the point of view both of scholar- 
ship and of execution. It is particularly refreshing to find the German 
philosophers of the great period interpreted with a clearness and 
elegance truly French. 

In dealing with the early Greek philosophers Professor Thilly has 
given a clear and compact statement of what are usually regarded 
as their most significant ideas, under the captions, The Problem of 
Being, The Problem of Number, The Problem of Change. One seems 
to catch here an echo of Hegel and Windelband, and the headings 
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are misleading. Surely change was not a 'problem' to the Herakli- 
teans; it was the fundamental fact. The problem with the Pytha- 
goreans was not so much number, as rather the sway of number in 
nature. Still any attempt at such simple classification is inaccurate. 
Professor Thilly's account here is too clear-cut to be intelligible. It 
is too much as if Thales awoke one bright day and said: "I guess the 
world is made of water." Later comes Anaximines and says: "Let 
us try air." The importance of the pre-Socratic period lies in the 
fact that then certain concepts first took shape which have ever since, 
for good and for ill, influenced the whole course of speculation. To 
appreciate their appearance and their hold one must see how they 
emerge from the tangle of confused ideas found in the early gropings 
of science and of philosophy. In particular is it necessary to make 
more of the beginnings of science, and especially of the brilliant work 
of the too much neglected pioneers in medical science. 

The most disappointing part of the work is that which deals with 
the great Greek triumvirate. This is largely due to the fact that 
Professor Thilly has not allowed himself enough space. Abstractly, 
and from the point of view of modern prejudice, it may be justifiable 
to give nearly twice as much space to Spencer as to Socrates, more to 
Mill than to Plato, more to Locke than to Aristotle. But in view of 
the immense influence which these Greeks exerted, not only in the 
middle ages, but on all subsequent western thought, and in view of 
the greater difficulty in interpretation, this is, waiving all question of 
relative value, an error of judgment. 

In the account of Socrates Professor Thilly has leaned too exclu- 
sively on Xenophon. Some recent writers may have gone to the 
other extreme in ascribing most of Plato to Socrates. But, if so, it is 
certainly an error in the right direction. There is nothing in Professor 
Thilly's portrait to make one say, that is the way the man must have 
looked who could exert such unparalleled influence on his pupils. 

Plato, however, suffers most. His philosophy, when reduced to 
the dry bones of logic, resembles but little the Plato of the Dialogues. 
One must deal with Plato's philosophy as one would with the philos- 
ophy of any poet. It is rich and varied and many-sided, and in very 
truth an interpretation of life. The key to his vision may indeed 
be found in the 'doctrine of ideas,' but that doctrine was never with 
Plato cut and dried. It receives its best, its concretest interpretation 
in the sixth and seventh books of the Republic. But how barren the 
doctrine seems when we read that "the universe is conceived by 
Plato as a logical system of ideas: it forms an organic spiritual unity, 
governed by a universal purpose, the idea of the Good, and is, there- 
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fore, a rational moral whole" (p. 64). This is Plato phlebotomised. 
Compare Thilly's account with the living interpretation which 
Nettleship has given. And where do we find Plato ever teaching 
that "knowledge is the correspondence of thought and reality" (p. 62). 
Throughout this account, brevity accentuates the defects of our 
author's virtues. The story is often made simpler than the facts 
warrant. For example, in ethics, Plato is represented as having 
two distinct, and apparently unrelated, conceptions of the good life: 
one, more in accord with his metaphysics, which leads to asceticism 
and mysticism, — the view of the Phaedo; the other, a concession to 
the fact that the soul is after all fettered by the body, which leads 
to the soberer interpretation of the cardinal virtues, as worked out 
in the Republic. But surely these are not simply two alternative 
views. Was Plato ever caught in orphic dualism? I doubt it, al- 
though there is an undercurrent of orphicism in many of the Dia- 
logues, including the Republic. But when Plato has made the 
Republic, the best and completest expression of his philosophy, center 
around the discussion of righteousness, in the individual and in the 
state (Sucaioo-vn; is a more general term than our " justice "), we 
should interpret his other, and more fragmentary statements in the 
light of that work. 

Aristotle is fairer game, for his language is generally as wizened 
as his physiognomy is said to have been, and it was he who first taught 
philosophy to speak a jargon apart. But when Professor Thilly seeks 
to give English equivalents of the technical terms the result is not 
always enlightening or defensible, as, for example, "dynamic" for 
Swol/j-u ov, and "realization or completion" for orcAexoa. But the 
fault we have to find with this account is not so much that it is 
inaccurate in details as rather that, as a whole, it fails to give an 
adequate impression of the living value of Aristotle's vision. This is 
not the man whom Suetonius described as " Nature's private secretary, 
dipping his pen in intellect," not the man who was for Dante the 
"master of those who know," not the man in order to study whose 
works Goethe wanted to live over again. 

It requires courage in these days to write a comprehensive history 
of philosophy, and of course the critic can always find many minor 
points of interpretation to which he would take exception. But that 
is a profitless business. Of the work as a whole we can only speak 
with approval. It possesses so many rare and striking excellences 
that it is not at all unlikely that experience will prove it to be the 
best introductory book in the field. 

Charles M. Bakewell. 



